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THE MUSICAL TIMES. 




From hence he digresses to the Jewish instruments 
mentioned by St. Jerome, in an epistle to Dardanus, 
of a very awkward form, and as to their construction 
inexplicable. 

The description of the musical instruments, con- 
tained in this first book of the Musurgia, leads Stoflerus 
into an inquiry into their use, the explanation whereof, 
the nature of the consonances, and the signification of 
the several characters, are the subject of the second 
book. 

(To bt continued.) 



MUS IC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Maby Cowden Clarke. 

(Continued from page 812 J 

Music in the abstract— music itself — has not been 
so much treated of by the Poets, as musical effects and 
musical beauty in the world of sound ; nevertheless, 
some fine things have been said upon the subject. In 
Westward Hoe, a comedy by Thomas Decker and John 
Webster, there occurs this lovely passage : — 
11 Let music 
Charm with her excellent voice an awful silence 
Through all this building, that her sphery soul 
May (on the wings of air), in thousand forms 
Invisibly fly, yet be enjoyed." 



Shakespeare, with his sense of luxurious fitness, and 
power of drawing the whole voluptuous delight out of 
a gratification, says : — 

" bring your music forth into the air. 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony." 



Luther, — among other memorable sentences in honor 
of the Art, — observes : — 

" Music is the best solace for a sad and sorrowful mind, 
through which the heart is refreshed and settled again in 
peace." 

Milton writes in a strain of earnest recommendation, 
and refined appreciation, worthy of one who was 
himself an accomplished musician :— 

" The interim of convenient rest before meat, may both 
"with profit and delight be taken up in recreating and 
composing their travailed spirits with the solemn and divine 



harmonies of music heard or learned ; either whilst the 
skilful organist plies his grave and fancied descant in lofty 
fugues, or the whole symphony with artful and unimagin- 
able touches adorn and grace the well-studied chords of 
some choice composer ; sometimes the lute or soft organ 
stop waiting on elegant voices, either to religious, martial, 
or civil ditties ; which, if wise men and prophets be not 
extremely out, have a great power over dispositions and 
manners, to smooth and make them gentle from rustic 
harshness and distempered pp^sions. The like also, would 
not be unexpedient after meat, to assist and cherish nature 
in her first concoction, and send their minds back to study 
in good tune and satisfaction.*' 



Collins, in his celebrated Ode, addresses her thus : 



' O Music, sphere-descended maid, 
Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom's aid." 



" Music is not designed to please only chromatic ears, 
but all that are capable of distinguishing harsh from dis- 
agreeable notes. A man of an ordinary ear is a judge 
whether a passion is expressed in proper sounds, and whe- 
ther the melody of those sounds be more or less pleasing." 
— Addison. 



"By one pervading spirit 
Of tones and numbers all things are controlled, 
As sages taught, where faith was found to merit 
Initiation in that mystery old. 

The heavens, whose aspect makes our minds as still 
As they themselves appear to be, 
Innumerable voices fill 
With everlasting harmony ; 
The towering headlands, crowned with mist, 
Their feet among the billows, know 
That Ocean is a mighty harmonist ; 
Thy pinions universal Air, 
Ever waving to and fro, 
Are delegates of harmony, and bear 
Strains that support the Seasons in their round ; 
Stern Winter loves a dirge-like sound." — Wordsworth. 

1 Hark ! Musio speaks from out the woods and streams ; 

Amidst the winds, amidst the harmonious rain : 

It fills the voice with sweets, the eye with beams ; 

It stirs the heart ; it charms the sting from pain. 

Great Memory hoards it 'midst her golden themes ; 

The wise man keeps it with his learned gain ; 
The minstrel hears it in his listening dreams ; 

And no one, save the fool, doth deem it vain." 

Barry Cornwall. 



Leigh Hunt makes a heart in grief, — touched into 
the relief of tears by a sudden strain of melody, — 
passionately exclaim : — 

" O blessed Music ! at thy feet we lie, 
Pitied of angels surely." 



The universal language spoken by music to the 
human heart, is here intimated : — 

" From out the gates there came a restless sound 
Of instruments of music ; on light- wings 
Seeming to poise, and murmur of tilings 
In some divine and unknown tongue to all." 

Edmund Oilier. 



